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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
(Continued trom page 314.) 
Un Third-day morning, the 16th instant, 
Charles Rhoads presented the Representatives’ 


united nomination of Ephraim Smith to con- 


tinue as clerk and Charles S. Carter as assistant 
clerk; which was approved by the meeting. 


The answers to the first Query showed that 


in the rather remote borders of the Yearly 
Meeting one meeting for worship had not-been 
held during the year and two others had been 
omitted several times. The shifting of popula- 
tion was one of the reasons alleged for the 
dwindling of country meetings, including the 
removal of younger members “from farms to 
city life. In contemplation of the other causes 
which lay deeper than this, of deficiency in 
meetings generally, much counsel and exhorta- 
tion went forth under an evident covering of 
the Divine anointing, which will cause this day 
to be remembered as a season of favor. Some 
impressions of these exercises were taken down 
as follows, —but the official expression of them 
afterwards adopted by the meeting is not at 
hand to present here. 

In the examination of our condition as a re- 
ligious Society, our foremost consideration is 
rightly that attitude and state of our hearts 
towards the Author and Sustainer of our being, 
which is named Worship. For worship is an 
inward state, subsisting in spirit and in truth, 
independently of any of its outward expres- 
sions, save as the Divine Spirit, their true 
Author and Finisher, brings them forth. To 
this Divine order of worship it is our place to 
adhere, reserving our outward expression and 
services for his immediate ordering, as He in 
his own times divideth severally unto every man 
and woman as He will. 

The true worshipper finds the grace of the in 
speaking Word and quickening Spirit sufficient 
for him, and satisfied therein, craves no voice 
of man to supersede the precious communion 
of the Spirit of Life. 

In this feeding at the table of our Lord on 
the bread and wine of his life, animated to- 
gether as members one of another in the living 




































communion of the love and witness of Christ, 
we find our soul’s best life cannot spare the 
assembling of ourselves together to repeat the 
experience from season to season of the blessed 
discovery that where two or three are thus 
gathered, all the essentials of true Divine wor- 
ship are present, and often their inward minis- 
tration leaves nothing outward to be desired. 

Yet if an authorized vocal ministry is to be 
brought forth, it must be on the condition of 
this silent ingathering of spirit to feel and 
know the voice of the true Shepherd thus put- 
ting forth of his own for the hearing of men. 
Under this qualification, ‘‘he that prophesieth 
speaketh to exhortation, to edification, to com- 
fort.’’ And we can hardly over-estimate the 
value of such anointed ministry in our meet- 
ings. A more vigilant indwelling with Christ 
during the days of the week would be prepara- 
tive for a continuance of that waiting worship 
under which a waiting ministry of the word 
might spring up. A living ministry cannot be 
built up by the destruction of that silence in 
which alone its authority and message can be 
known. Vain ure the prearrangements of man in 
his own wisdom. But an openness of heart unto 
all openings of the Spirit for service at home, 
or in any quarter, is the condition of discovery 
when and where to minister, that the service 
needed in any place may be supplied, the waste 
places refreshed, and the tongue of the learned 
in Christ’s school may ‘‘speak a word in season 
to him that is weary.’’ 

The outward or audible attractions so often 
provided for occasions of public worship, are 
practically attractions to the outward, and as 
diversions of the mind from inward communion 
with the Father of Spirits, serve to defeat the 
very purpose of Divine worship. These may 
divert the sinner also from those inward re- 
proofs of the Holy Spirit which the secret see- 
ing of ourselves in the light of his countenance 
opens to view, and may falsely satisfy him that 
allured by this diversion he has attended wor- 
ship. Whereas, under conditions not com- 
promised with entertainment and leaving the 
heart to be gathered inward to a sense of its 
condition, the place of true repentance may 
be found unto newness of life. The experience 
described by Robert Barclay will thus not be 
hindered: ‘‘When I came,’’ said he, ‘‘into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, | felt a secret 
power among them which touched my heart; 
and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil 
weakening in me, and the good raised up.’’ 
Such meetings were instrumental in raising 
him up to be a living minister, and like depen- 
dance in worship on the openings of the Divine 
Spirit must be our dependence for the reviving 
and supply of a living ministry in our day. 

The inquiry into our state of love and unity 
seemed a right continuation of the first Query, 
in that love to God and love to our neighbor 
should alike influence us to regularity in at- 








tendance on public worship to partake together 
of the communion of the Spirit. 
of love is.often found to be a decadence of 
meetings. 
which the meeting had passed was acknowl- 
edged as evidence of the love and unity of 


A decadence 


The harmonious exercise through 


which the answers spoke. If all were fully 
alive to their own openings for service, little 
time would be left to dwell on the short-com- 
ings of others. 

In regard to our testimony by dress, speech 
and conduct, the reading of the Scriptures, 
and avoidance of corrupting associations, the 
exceptions noted were in the matter of lan- 
guage and dress. A prayerful perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures in private, as well as family 
reading of them was earnestly commended. 

The bondage to which an otherwise free gos- 
pel ministry was subjected by coming under 
human pay and enforced delivery at stated 
times, and the substitution of these shackles 
for the liberty opened up where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, was set forth with especial vivid- 
ness. The attendance of any Friends on such 
stipulated preaching and stereotyped succes- 
sion of exercises serves as a public endorsement 
of their principle and system, of which a con- 
sistent Friend would be clear. 

The exceptions in the answers concerning 
the use of intoxicants appear, as the result of 
the statistical reports afterwards showed, to 
have decreased in number. A concern spread 
over the meeting in regard to attendance at 
places of diversion. All expedients or engage- 
ments which divert the mind from loyalty to 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, seduce us 
from the welfare of our souls. And if young 
and old would faithfully, in the love of Christ, 
guard the inward place of diversion in their 
hearts, the outward places would be much shorn 
of their power to divert. For where our chief 
treasure is, there will our hearts be also. There 
are innocent recreations which are helpful, 
and pernicious entertainments that divert from 
the witness for good in our lives. Room other 
wise unoccupied, especially during lonely even- 
ings, is left to younger members coming to the 
city for a livelihood, to go astray if they do 
not find acquaintance and fellowship in our re- 
ligious Society. Let them be assured of our 
interest, and show an openness to our fellow- 
ship, and bring credentials of their membership 
early to our Monthly Meetings. Desires were 
expressed by some for the setting up of an 
ample boarding place for such, under the care 
of interested Friends. The consideration of 
these Queries extended over most of the time 
available on Fourth-day. The same liveliness 
of concern and evidence of holy help was mani- 
fest during both days; whereby it is believed 
the church in our several localities, more con- 
cerned to walk in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comfort of the Holy Spirit, will be edified. 

The. most impressive fact brought to view in 
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the annual answers was the decease of twelve 
ministers and elders esteemed in love amongst 
us, whose several ages extended from sixty- 
nine to ninety-seven years, their average age 
being eighty-two years. We were silently re- 
minded of the decease of one at the age of one 
hundred years and nine months, who had passed 
away since our sittings had commenced, our 
beloved and valued Friend, John Bennington, 
whose funeral was attended by many on the 
day folowing the Yearly Meeting. Thirteen 
members of the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
having passed away in one year the Query was 
felt, whence could this large vacancy be sup- 
plied? As the vanguard so numerously drops 
away while but the one or two are enlisted in 
the rearguard, with what foreboding do we see 
the ranks of that body dwindling. The added 
responsibility left upon younger members by 
the decease of so many was feelingly adverted 
to. 

The consideration of their Queries was re- 
sumed by the Ministers and Elders on Fourth- 
day afternoon, and much living concern was 
expressed on various points of repair in the 
walls of Zion. It was believed some of its ex- 
ercises might appear in the minute which goes 
down to subordinate meetings, which accord- 
ingly will be found to reflect some portion of 
the concerns thus manifested. Notice was 
taken of the creeping in of signs of revulsion 
from explanations of the atonement so ex- 
tremely urged over the land in recent years, 
and a swinging too far the other way into a 
spirit of rationalism as its reaction among 
younger members. This danger has been for 
years foreseen and prophesied of by exercised 
servants. 

The main attendance of the three meetings 
for worship in the city on Fifth-day forenoon, 
as appointed by the Yearly Meeting, centred 
at Fourth and Arch Streets, where fifteen hun- 
dred persons were estimated to have gathered. 

In the afternoon session reports from the 
Quarterly Meeting showed the number of chil- 
dren of school age within our membership to 
be six hundred and ninety-two, of whom one 
hundred and fifty-five are at schools,not under 
the care of Friends. 

Nine Monthly Meetings were clear of the use 
of intoxicating drinks, and the whole number 
of members who have partaken of them during 
the year appeared less than last year. 

The number of schools under the care of 
Friends was reported as seventeen, and those 
provided for by the Yearly Meeting’s Educa- 
tional Committee, under the special oversight 
of a Superintendent employed by them, had 
shown an increased degree of efficiency. Much 
appreciation of them was expressed and two 
thousand dollars were appropriated for their 
maintenance. For the Indian Committee two 
thousand five hundred dollars had been appro- 
priated, and the designating of two thousand 
dollars for the use of the Yearly Meeting made 
the whole sum to be raised, six thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

A flow of religious exercise filled the remain- 
ing time of the session with exhortations, as 
it were in concinuation of those of the first two 
days. The duty of young men to grow in grace, 
the impression made upon a visitor to the 
family of a Friend who observed an hour of 
silence together every evening, a caution 
against the speculative study of religious mat- 





ters and encouragement of all in this our day 
to read the ‘‘Testimony of the Yearly Meetings 
on the Continent of America,” published in 








Membership. 


As a stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, so a religious organization cannot, as 
a whole, rise to a higher spiritual level than 
the average level of its individual members, 
It is possible that weakness in the many may 
be compensated for, in great measure, by the 
strength of a few; but the influence of the or- 
ganization as a body is distinctly modified by 
the spiritual stature of each member. It is 
thus that numbers instead of necessarily in- 
creasing the spirituality of a church, may les- 
sen it. To be a member in the religious So- 
ciety of Friends means not only that we are 


1830, and to be obtained free at Friends’ Book 
Store, were among the considerations spread 
before us. Especial attention was given to a 
concern expressed by a younger member that 
those of his age should look to pointings of 
duty which might draw them to sit in the small- 
er and more lonely meetings of Friends in 
the country to unite with them in sympathy. 
It was remarked that such a visit paid in rever- 
ent silence might be as helpful as the testimony 
which a vocal minister might bear. A caution 
was, however, suggested not to make an ex-| registered as such and may therefore enjoy the 
cursion of such an attendance, as for the sake | privileges that appertain thereto, but it means 
of a drive or wheeling, or to swell the amount ‘that as an integral part of the organization, 
of First-day visiting too much indulged in by | we are responsible for our personal influence 
some. upon it. For in just such measure as we 
On Sixth-day morning four new members | ‘‘grow in grace” we add to the vital, effective, 
were appointed on the Tunessassa Indian Com-| moving power of those testimonies for which 
mittee. ur Society stands, and in just such degree as 
The report of the committee in charge of; we lose our firm hold on the Truth, we weaken 
the Westtown Boarding School was read. The | the possibilities of Quakerism. It is not the doc- 
enrollment for the year included one hundred | trines of Friends as doctrines, or the customs as 
girls and ninety-nine boys. A class of thirty- |] customs, or the testimonies as testimonies that 
three was graduated last spring, eighteen of | can make our influence actively felt, but it is 
whom are members of this Yearly Meeting, | the individual faithfulness to them of every one 
the other fifteen representing eight other Year-}] who bears our name. One consistent Quaker 
ly Meetings. The total income was nearly | may ‘‘shake the country for miles around,’’ but 
$49,000. of which $2000 came from profits of | it is not solely because he is a Quaker, but be- 
the large farm connected with the school, and | cause he is also a member of the true church of 
$17,000 from income of invested funds. The | Christ. The two conditions go not necessarily to- 
expenditures included $11,000 for provisions | gether, for it is quite possible to be a member of 
and $22,600 for salaries, the total being $47,- | the Society of Friends and yet not a member of 
000, showing a credit balance of $2000. Many | the true ‘‘ gospel fellowship.” On the other hand 
Friends expressed satisfaction with the report | there are undoubtedly many who do not enjoy 
of the committee. the privileges of gembership with us and yet 
A Friend pleaded for such a course of in-| are none the less living members of Christ’s 
struction at Westtown as would increase the|church. I cannot better express my thought, 
interest of boys in farming by showing the | than in the language of one of our most beloved 
great possibilities opened by improved methods, | ministers. In speaking of those who have re- 
and so decrease the proportion of boys who | ceived their Quakerism by inheritance, he says: 
seek employment in the city and leave the| ‘‘We are born into the Society by a natural 
country meeting-houses empty. birth, but into the church by a new birth or 
Several concerns brought forth in the exer-| from above. We thus find ourselves Society 
cises on the state of the Society having been | members, before we are church members, and 
embodied in a minute, this on being read was | some members of the Society, it may be, never 
attended by a solemn sense of our responsibili- | become church members.” We may,as Friends, 
ties, under which a longer dwelling in silence | believe that our Society has set up a higher 
might have been profitable. Being well ap-| standard of spirituality and morality and ap- 
proved, it was directed to be sent down in| proached more nearly to apostolic Christianity 
the ‘‘Extracts’’ to the subordinate meetings. |than any other religious denomination, but 
Burdens on several minds were now relieved, | while believing this, we must go yet further, 
unto edification, and the gathering over the} and by obedience to Divine guidance, become 
meeting of a devout solemnity increased, in| members also of the true church militant. 
which, after the reading of the concluding} In considering therefore the relations of this 
minute, the meeting silently abode, to walk | outward and temporal membership to the in- 
forth into the ensuing year with renewed | ward and spiritual membership, we may per- 
strength and, it is believed, a spirit of positive | haps with profit also consider the sources of 
dedication in many hearts. the one in so far as they influence the other. 
We each one of us must have become recorded 
members of the Society of Friends in one of 
two ways." First we may have become mem- 
bers by birth, in which case our position is one 
of inheritance; or second, having come into uni- 
ty with the fundamental doctrines of Friends, 
we may, by application, have been received in- 
to the Society and our position therefore is 
one of choice. These two classes of member- 
ship have come to be known as “‘birthright 
membership” and ‘‘membership by convince- 



























WHEN Ear! Shaftesbury entered Parliament 
he determined upon the course that he would 
follow. In his diary he writes as follows: ‘‘My 
first aim shall be God’s honor. The second 
thing, man’s happiness, and these can only be 
gained by prayer and perseverance.’’ He 
would not try to make eloquent speeches, but 
would aim to make people think about and feel 
an interest in matters which they were too fond 
of putting out of the way. He would try to 
secure laws that would help to lighten misery | ment.” The term birthright is perhaps appro- 
and increase happiness. From such an aim| priate to the case, but it is certainly a misap- 
there came his fruitful life.—The Treasury. | plication of language to imply that only those 
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are ‘‘convinced members,’’ who have been re- 
ceived into the Society. 

Sad indeed would it be for us as a religious 
body, if only those Friends who have by re- 
quest been joined to us, are convinced of our 
doctrines and testimonies as formulated by 
George Fox. I trust there may be no members 
reading the present page who are not in the 
fullest sense ‘‘members by convincement.’’ 1 
have sometimes thought that perhaps those, 
whose environments and education have not 
been Friendly, but who, longing for some- 
thing higher and better than they have yet 
known, have chosen the Society of Friends 
from the mass of religious organizations as the 
one that most nearly in doctrine and practice 
approached to their idea of primitive Chris- 
tianity—I have sometimes thought that such 
may perhaps have a keener appreciation of the 
privileges that we as a Society enjoy, and a 
more earnest desire to uphold those things for 
which the Society stands. We value most that 
which it costs us something to obtain. It is 
human nature to undervalue, overlook, and for- 
get the things that immediately surround us and 
among which we have always lived, no matter 
how wonderful or precious they may be. 

There are those, I am told who have lived 
their lives but a little way distant from the cata- 
ract of Niagara, but who have never cared to 
see its splendors To them by proximity it 
has become commonplace. Thus being brought 
up as members of the Society of Friends, and 
surrounded by its influences, we may fail to 
grasp the full purity and spirituality of real 
Quakerism. 

Have those of us who received our member- 
ship by birthright ever asked ourselves the 
question, ‘‘Would I, if born and educated into 
another religious denomination have still been 
drawn into union with the Society of Friends?’’ 
It is a query perhaps impossible for us satis- 
factorily to answer, depending, as it does, so 
greatly upon unknown influences and circum- 
stances, but it may serve in some degree as a 
guage of how deeply we appreciate our Quaker- 
ism. In this connection | have often wondered 
what doctrine, or custom or testimony of our 
sect has most served to attract to us the earn- 
est seeking Christians of other creeds. Per- 
haps there is no one part of our Quakerism that 
can be indicated as the most powerful in thus 
adding to our membership. If asked for the 
one word that more than all others stands for 
Quakerism, I should say ‘‘simplicity,” but it is 
a general simplicity—simplicity of belief, sim- 
plicity of worship, simplicity of dress, and of 
language and of life. 

Some members, as Thomas Story, have come 
to us to escape the forms and ceremonies in 
worship. Some have been attracted by our 
declaration for a free gospel ministry. Others, 
like Wm. Penn, have come in under the power 
of the spoken utterance of an anointed minis- 
ter. Many have been impressed by the solem- 
nity of our silent meetings without vocal utter- 
ance; of these were Robert Barclay and Ste- 
phen Grellet and Christopher Healy. 

Barclay in his Apology, speaking of himself, 
says, ‘‘It was not by strength of argument, or 
by a particular disquisition of each doctrine, and 
convincement of understanding thereby, that 
I came to receive and bear witness of the Truth, 
but by being secretly reached by this life; for 
when I came into the silent assemblies of God’s 


people, I felt a secret power among them which 
touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I 
found the evil weakening in me, and the good 
raised up, and so I became thus knit and united 
unto them, hungering more and more after the 
increase of this power and life, whereby I might 
feel myself perfectly redeemed.” 

Each individual seems to have been most at- 
tracted and impressed by the particular thing 
for which his past experience had prepared him. 
We thus come to realize that all the differing 
parts of our faith and practice have their dis- 
tinct and separate values in relation to mem- 
bership. 

In the light of this, therefore, how important 
it is that we ‘‘strengthen that which remains” 
to us of Quakerism in all its parts. 

If we would grow in the truth as it is in- 
tended that we should grow; If we would in- 
crease our membership as I believe it is in- 
tended that we should increase it, let us safe- 
guard all the precious legacies of this religion, 
left to our keeping by those who have gone be- 
fore, and who have established them through 
suffering. Henry T. Brown. 





Marriage Customs. 


That many marriage customs faithfully 
followed are the inheritance bequeathed by 
man’s primitive ancestry, is shown by a writer 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, who notes the 
following: 

Throwing old shoes after the bridal couple 
dates back to the very ancient time when the 
delivery of a shoe was used as a testimony 
in transferring possession of property. 

When giving up a daughter in marriage the 
father handed the bridegroom a shoe as a 
token that the parents relinquished all further 
right to the girl. 

The throwing of rice is an old Hindu cus- 
tom. In India rice is a most important staple, 
and the use of it in ceremonies was emblem- 
atic of life and fruitfulness. It served, there- 
fore, as a very appropriate symbol for the con- 
veyance of good wishes on the occasion of a 
marriage. 

Among our primitive ancestors it was cus- 
tomary for a man to purchase his wife from 
her parents. Both he and the members of his 
family offered gifts to the girl and her parents 
as a preliminary step to winning her. This is 
the origin of wedding presents. Sometimes, 
however, the young “lover was unable to ar- 
range with the parents for the purchase of 
his sweetheart. In this event, if he loved her 
very much, he did not hesitate to take her any- 
how; and, consequently, he availed himself of 
the first opportunity to steal her. Stealing a 
girl was not always a safe undertaking, how- 
ever, and it frequently became necessary for 
the young man to engage the assistance of a 
trusted friend who could help him in case of 
emergency. As soon as the girl was in his 
possession he hurried off with her and remained 
hidden until the anger of the parents had 
abated. Here we see the origin of the “‘best 
man’’—the trusted friend—and of the wedding 
journey, the hurrying away after the ceremony. 

The ring was originally a badge of servitude, 
and was placed on the woman’s finger to indi- 
cate that she belonged to her lord and master. 





BETWEEN right and wrong there is no ground 
save a battle-ground. 


Interior Life. 
BY T. C. UPHAM. 


In the agitation of the present life, beset 
and perplexed as we are with troubles, how 
natural it is earnestly to seek some place of 
rest. And hence it is that we so often reveal 
our cares and perplexities to our fellowmen, 
and seek comfort and support from that source. 
But the sanctified soul, having experienced the 
uncertainties of all human aids turns instinc- 
tively to the great God and hiding itself in the 
presence and protection of the Divine exis- 
tence, it reposes there, as in a strong tower 
which no enemy can conquer, and as on an ever- 
lasting rock, which no flood can wash away. 
It knows the instructive import of that sublime 
exclamation of the psalmist, ‘‘My soul, wait 
thou only upon God, for my expectation is only 
from Him” (Psalm Ixii: 5). 

Out of death springs life. We must die 
naturally, in order that we may live spirtually. 
The beautiful flowers spring up from dead 
seeds; and from the death of those evil princi- 
pals, that spread so diffusively and darkly over 
the natural heart, springs up the beauty of a 
new life, the quiet but ravishing bloom of holi- 
ness. 

Tis an excellent saying of the celebrated 
Fenelon, ‘‘It is only imperfection that com- 
plains of what is imperfect.” It would be well 
for those that aim at Christian perfection to 
remember this. Surrounded by those who con- 
stantly exhibit defects of character and con- 
duct, if we yield to a complaining and impa- 
tient spirit, we shall mar our own peace, with- 
out having the satisfaction of benefiting others. 
When the mind is in a right position, absorbed 
in God and truly dead to the world, it will not 
be troubled by these things, or if it be other- 
wise and we are in fact afflicted, it will be for 
others, and not for ourselves, and we shall be 
more disposed to pity than to complain. 

We may be deprived of outward consolations, 
and still have consolations of heart. But this 
is not all. He may be deprived, in the sover- 
eignty of God, and for wise purposes, of inward 
consolations also, and may be left for a time 
in a state of mental barrenness and desolation. 
And yet faith, precious faith, discouraging as 
the state of things may seem, may still remain; 
and not feebly merely, but in the strength and 
fulness of its exercise. It is still our delight- 
ful privilege, that He is our God, our Father, 
our Friend and portion. ‘‘Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord.” 











A MAN was traveling over an Alphine pass. 
He went over the glaciers, sinking in the snow 
step by step, upward, until he was aweary. 
High on the summit of the pass a desire to 
sleep overcame him. He could hardly put one 
foot before another. Just as he was almost 
sinking down into the sleep which would have 
proved the sleep of death to him, he struck 
his foot against an obstacle which proved to 
be the body of a traveler, who had preceded 
him. He bent down, found that the heart had 
not ceased to beat, and began at once to rub 
the frozen limbs and to do his best to reanimate 
the hody. In his effort he was successful. He 
saved the man’s life; and in the effort he ban- 
ished his own desire to sleep, and so saved his 
own life in saving another.—Herald and Pres- 


byter. 
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Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Friends 
Freedmen’s Association. 


The beginning of the year found your Board 
in an anxious mood about the outcome of its 
finances. Its modest Budget promised a deficit 
of over five hundred dollars. 

It therefore detained Charles L. Marshall in 
Philadelphia to make collections; and regret- 
fully determined to lop off the drawing teacher. 

As the result of some effort every bill and 
salary have been promptly paid throughout the 
year and the dreaded deficit avoided. 

In other years we have established an Indus- 
trial Department or bought a farm. But of 
this year the smooth running of finances has 
been the notable achievement. 

Twice during the year the Chairman of the 
Board has visited the Institute. William S. 
Vaux, Jr., our Treasurer, and Henry Comfort, 
Chairman of the Farming Committee have also 
inspected it. Samuel Emlen has met and ad- 
dressed our scholars as a religious duty. 

The prolonged and faithful work of the In- 
stitute has told for the good of the surround- 
ing community. 

The Superintendent of Education for our 
County, states his belief that in no County of 
Virginia save one, are colored teachers 80 well 
educated or the relations of whites and blacks 
as satisfactory. 

In the love of going to school the comparison 
is in favor of the blacks. The school popula- 
tion of our County (Montgomery) is: white, 
5,173; colored, 1,294; total, 6,467. 

Fifty-seven per cent. of the colored are in 
enrolled schools and fifty-two of the white. 

Of our particular school district the white 
school population is 1,375, and black is 47], 
total of 1,846. 

About three-quarters of the colored and one- 
half of the white are enrolled in school. 

Our enrollment this year is 251, much larger 
than ever before. In fact, we are a little over 
crowded—mainly in the primary class. , 

There is in our district a five months prim- 
ary school. 

The school authorities have offered us the 
oversight of this school, upon terms which ad- 
mit of maintaining it eight months instead of 
five and without cost to us. 

Such an arrangement would ease the over 
crowding and facilitate the division of the ad- 
vanced scholars from our new beginners. 

The proposition has not been finally decided 
upon. It has brought the Board into a careful 
consideration and judgment of our attitude 
towards primary teachings. In accordance with 
this judgment the decision will be made in 
this case. 

It is the sense of this Board that our future 
efforts be devoted to maintaining a good school 
to consist of secondary, normal and industrial 
training departments and that the primary de- 
partment be conducted simply to provide a pre- 
liminary training school for these departments 
and that our school should not undertake re- 
sponsibility for the general primary education 
of the district. 

The farm has yielded a moderate cash return. 
All of it and more, should be restored. Wire 
fencing and fertilizing crops and manures are 
badly needed. Such is the clear judgment of 
the Farming Committee. 

We have said the achievement of the year 
has been the smooth running of our finances. 


The wish to keep them smooth, doth hedge in 
our desires. We go about revolving many 
things. There is much we would like to have 
and know not how to get. We remember it 
hath been said ‘‘a plan may be very good, but it 
oft takes a long time to turn a plan into a plant.” 

We wish the time may be shortened that is 
to give us an Endowment, an ample Industrial 
Building, a fertile farm and a good barn. 

Accumulating evidences convince us we are 
working on a good plan, that our general 
thought is wise. We note for example, that 
The Chattanooga Plow Company finds negro 
labor reliable and that avery large percentage 
of its seven or eight hundred hands are colored 
men and boys. 

We listen to the farewell speech of the last 
negro Congressman, Geo. A. White, of North 
Carolina. We hear him say: ‘‘I would like to 
advance the statement that the musty records 
‘of 1868, filed away in the achives of Southern 
capitols, as to what the negro was thirty-two 
years ago, is not a proper standard by which 
the negro living on the threshold of the twen- 
tieth century should be measured. Since that 
time we have reduced the illiteracy of the race 
at least forty-five percent. We have written 
and published nearly five hundred books. We 
have nearly three hundred newspapers, three 
of which are dailies. We have now in prac- 
tice over 2,000 lawyers, and a corresponding 
number of doctors. We have accumulated 
over $12,000,000 worth of school property and 
about $40,000,000 worth of church property. 
We have about 140,000 farms and homes, val- 
ued at in the neighborhood of $750,000,000, 
and personal property valued at about $170,- 
000,000. We have raised about $11,000,000 
for educational purposes, and the property per 
capita for every colored man, woman and child 
in the United States is estimated at seventy- 
five dollars.’’ 

We hear this and turn to contemplate the 
traits of the two hundred and fifty-one of 
this race under our guidance. 

We find in them certain characteristics we 
would esteem in ourselves. They do not quar- 
rel with their fate. They do not fight, but pas- 
sively resist. They are patient. They ‘‘breast 
the wave of circumstance;” are cheerful under 
its buffetings, and labor to improve their con- 
ditions. To their nature Oliver Goldsmith’s 
words may well apply: 

‘‘How small of all that human hearts endure. 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure.”’ 

There are certain similarities, and there are 
marked differences. In dealing with the colored 
people we should reckon with the differences. 
They are emotional and love their emotionalism 
as we love our steadfastness. But we know a 
common Father ‘‘hath made of one blood all 
nations of man.’’ And we trust ‘‘as we do 
and nobly dare’’ we shall all grow up together 
into the likeness of Him, and ‘‘come unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.’’ 

We close this report with the pleasing an- 
nouncement that three Friends stand ready to 
give $1,000 each towards $10,000 to be per- 
manently invested for our work. Whether the 
investment shall take the form of an Endow- 
ment Fund or an Industrial Building is perhaps 
a matter not yet quite decided upon. 

By order of The Executive Committee, 


RICHARD Woop, Chairman. 


Unconscious Influence, 

I have somewhere read of a deeply religious 
laboring man who was much grieved because 
in the prayer-meetings of his Methodist breth- 
ren, he found himself quite unable to bear any 
public testimony to that cause which was 
precious to him. But alone by his own fireside 
he had no difficulty in pouring out his soul in 
audible supplication or praise. Now it hap- 
pened that a woman living nearby, often heard 
him while thus engaged, and his words awak- 
ened thoughts which were new to her. Could 
it be that a state comparable to what his lan- 
guage indicated was attainable, or was it all a 
mere profession? She watched him narrowly, 
but could find nothing in his daily life to con- 
tradict his professions, and as she watched 
and listened, her heart grew heavy. Her oc- 
cupation was a degrading one, possessed of a 
voice of unusual sweetness and power, she 
was accustomed with her husband, and at his 
request, to attend at a tavern, where by her 
songs she obtained from companies assembled 
there both their sustenance and the liquor 
which he loved. Pondering on her way of life 
in contrast to that of the poor laboring man, 
she found herself unable to sing as formerly. 
The persecutions of her husband were now 
added to her own grief, and seeing no hope 
of escape, she resolved to end a life become 
too wretched to be borne. 

Proceeding to a deserted building, as she 
was preparing the rope to make the fatal 
plunge some of the words she had heard from 
the lips of the poor laborer, telling of redeem- 
ing mercy and pardon, came flowing in upon 
her darkened mind, and she felt that they were 
for her. She fell upon her knees, while the 
glad tidings of plenteous redemption poured 
through her soul. In this holy exercise the 
hours passed unnoticed, and when at evening 
the poor man was about to offer his accustomed 
tributes of thankfulness and praise, he found 
a sister born again, created anew in Christ 
Jesus, prepared to go in with him. 

This worthy man’s inability to speak in public 
was never overcome. But year after year 
from many a religious gathering, the voice of 
the rescued minstrel rose clear and strong in 
telling of the way of escape provided for lost 
and fallen man. J. K. 


O, how-many social gatherings 
Were we simply true 

Would enrich and bless our spirits, 
More than now they do! 


We should often feel at parting 
That a heavenly guest 

Known by breaking bread among us 
Had our gatherings blest. 





WHEN courting slumber, 
The hours I number, 
And sad cares cumber 

My weary mind ; 
This thought shall cheer me 
That Thou art near me 
Whose ear to hear me— 

Is still inclined. 


My soul Thou keepest, 

Who never sleepest ; 

Mid gloom the deepest, 
There’s light above ; 

Thine eyes behold me, 

Thine arms enfold me, 

A sweet voice tells me 
That “God is love.” 
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The Story of Kapiolani. 


The most famous of all Hawaiian converts 
was Kapiolani, the descendant of a long line 
of kings, and ruler in her own right of a large 
district in southern Hawaii. Notwithstanding 
her royal lineage and exalted rank, she was 
an ignorant, superstitious savage. According 
to Hawaiian custom she had several husbands, 
and was addicted to the use of liquor. The 
first time the missionaries saw her she was 
sitting on a rock anointing herself with native 
oil. 

When the gospel message touched her heart, 
she at once set about reforming her life. She 
gave up her intemperate habits, and dismissed 
all her husbands except Naihe, the powerful 
nation orator, who promised to assist her in 
promoting the new religion. So ladylike in 
deportment and so lovable in disposition did 
she become, that she won the respect and ad- 
miration of natives and foreigners alike. 

In her determination to root out superstition 
and idolatry, she went to the sacred temple of 
Keave and carried away the idols, hiding them 
in almost inaccessible rocky caves near the 
head of the bay. 

Going about among her people, she taught 
them the truths of the Bible; entering into 
the meanest hovels of the poor and sick to 
point them to Christ and relieve their physical 
wants by generous gifts of kapas, food and 
mats. The burden of lost souls weighed heavily 
upon her. Frequently in the night she awak- 
ened her women, asking them to unite with 
her in prayer for the conversion of the king. 

But there was one great act of Kapiolani’s 
life that rendered her famous above all the 
other converts of her race—she defied the fire 
gods of Kilauea, and broke their despotic power. 
This brave and courageous deed placed her 
name forever in the list of the world’s great 
heroines, and won for her a glowing tribute 
from Thomas Carlyle, who tells the story in his 
“Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell.’’ 

Though idolatry had been overthrown and 
tabu abolished in Hawaii, many of the natives 
still believed in Pele, and dared not violate 
her tabus. Especially was this true in the 
district over which Kapiolani ruled. Her sub- 
jects, living in close proximity to the volcano, 
were continually under the spells of its awful 
fires. Then, too, they had rarely witnessed 
the open violation of tabu by foreigners—a 
sight familiar to natives in others parts of the 
islands. Since the murder of Captain Cook, 
which occurred in this region, few strangers 
visited it, fearing to share his tragic fate. 

In 1824, Kapiolani resolved to free her peo- 
ple from the thraldom of their superstition, 
and break the power of the fire goddess by de- 
fying her in her own domains. 

Her plan was to visit the missionaries at 
Hilo, where a mission station had recently been 
opened, taking the track across the mountain 
on which the crater is situated—a difficult and 
dangerous journey of a hundred miles across 
the rough lava beds. Since there were at that 
time neither horses nor mules in Hawaii, she 
= obliged to travel the entire distance on 
oot. 

Her people were dismayed, and gathered 
from far and near to plead with her to give up 
so dangerous an exploit. Even her husband, 
Naihe, sought to dissuade her. But strong in 


faith, believing that her heavenly Father would 
protect her, she said to them, ‘‘The tabus are 
abolished. There is but one great God. He 


her. 














will keep me from harm.” When her people 
found that she could not be induced to abandon 
the project, eighty of them decided to go with 


As they journeyed toward the volcano, Ka- 
piolani was stopped again and again by men 
and women along the way, who implored her to 
return home, and not risk Pele’s anger. With 
heroic faith she kept bravely on, simply an- 
swering, ‘‘If I am destroyed, you may all be- 
lieve in Pele; but if I am not, then you must 
all turn to the true God.” 

Near the crater they were met by a priestess 
of Pele, who claimed authority from the god- 
dess herself. She warned Kapiolani not to 
enter the sacred precincts of the volcano with 
unbelief and opposition in her heart, threaten- 
ing her with the penalty of death if she per- 
sisted in doing so. 

Nothing daunted by this terrible prediction, 
Kapiolani sat down beside the poor, deluded 
creature and talked with her. Taking out her 
Testament, she taught her of the one true God 
in the heavens. At last the priestess hung her 
head, declaring that the goddess had forsaken 
her, and she could say no more. 

Growing along the mountain path were the 
ohelo berries sacred to Pele, which no Hawaiian 
dared eat without permission of the goddess. 
Determined to break every tabu, Kapiolani ate 
freely of them without making the customary 
offering, but her followers dared not do so. 

Arriving at the crater, she led the way down 
the steep, rocky path, across the hot lava beds, 
the ground trembling under her feet, and steam 
issuing from every crevice to the edge of Hale- 
maumau. Into the great lake of fire she de- 
liberately hurled stone after stone, knowing 
that nothing could be more disrespectful and 
displeasing to the goddess. 

Only those who have watched the awful fires 
of Kilauea, and ‘‘who know with what awful 
terrors, pagan deities are clothed in the com- 
mon mind, and with what tenacity these super- 
stitions continue to hold even professed con- 
verts, can imagine what holy courage and faith 
must have been begotten in this Hawaiian 
heroine.”’ 

Turning to her terrified people she said, 

‘Jehovah is my God. He kindled these fires. 
I fear not Pele. Should I perish by her anger, 
then you may all fear her power; but if Je- 
hovah saves me in breaking her tabus, then 
you must fear and save Jehovah. The gods 
of Hawaii are vain. Great is the goodness of 
Jehovah in sending missionaries to turn us from 
these vanities to the living God.” 
The whole company then knelt—prayer was 
offered, and the crater rang with the music of 
a Christian hymn. Above the roaring and 
crackling of the flames could it be heard, echo- 
ing and re-echoing to the praise of Jehovah. 
Thus were the fire palaces of Pele consecrated 
as a temple of the living God. 

Returning, as they came, across the bed of 
the crater, we can imagine the terror of the peo- 
ple. No doubt they expected the thin crust to 
give way beneath their feet, precipitating them 
into the fires below, or to be overtaken hy 
showers of lava and stones hurled upon them 
from behind. But the cruel fire-goddess failed 
to avenge herself; they therefore reached the 


edge of the crater in safety, and continued 
their peaceful journey to Hilo. 


It was a brave and heroic deed, that has 
been likened to that of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 


challenging the priests of Baal, and to Boni- 


face in Germany, cutting down the sacred oak 


of Thor. But Kapiolani displayed a faith more 


heroic and a courage more indomitable than 
either of these. They had never been under 
the power of the gods they destroyed, while 
less than four years previously she had not 
even heard of Jehovah, in whom she now 
trusted to save her when defying the gods 
whom she had worshipped since childhood. 
Then, too, Elijah stood on thé peaceful slopes 
of Mount Carmel, and Boniface on the quiet 
plain of Upper Hesse; while she stood in the 
presence of real danger, before those awful 
fires that strike terror to the stoutest hearts. 

Arriving at Hilo, with feet swollen from the 
long, hard journey, and mind and body utterly 
weary from exciting experiences, Kapiolani 
refused to rest until she had secured lodgings 
for her entire company, and gathered them 
together for evening worship. 

While in Hilo she rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the missionaries, going about among 
the people, giving words of Christian counsel 
or reproof to all with whom she came in con- 
tact. Her benign influence was felt long after 
her return to her own home. 

Her beautiful and fruitful life was ended 
in 1841, when she passed away fully trusting 
in the Saviour she served so long and faith- 
fully. She was deeply mourned, not only by 
her own people, but by the missionaries, who 
realized that they had lost a valued friend and 
helper. 

At her funeral her pastor said, ‘‘This nation 
has lost one of its brightest ornaments. She 
was the most decided Christian, the most civil- 
ized in her manners, and the most thorough- 
ly read in the Bible of all the chiefs this 
nation ever had; and it is saying no more than 
truth to assert that her equal in these respects 
is not left in the nation.”—-The Mission World. 





NBW KNOWLEDGE.—Do we ever realize how 
truth began to come with Christ who is the 
Truth? From his very birth new ideas and new 
relationships arose. Education came, and then 
travel, and then observation, and then skill, 
till men could read and books were provided, 
till men could make their art rich of the com- 
mon pleasure, till the earth was mapped, out 
and the universe studied, and men could call 
the stars by theirnames. How much we know 
to-day about God’s methods of working in the 
world! How the very rocks speak, and the 
winds tell a story which man can interpret! 
Man’s body is no longer a mystery. Even the 
realm of thought is invaded and explained. 
The lightning is chained and answers the bid- 
ding of achild. Distance is annihilated, and 
our neighbor is as much the Chinese or the 
German as the man who lives in the next house. 
What wonders of knowledge of all kinds are 
ours! And Jesus has made it possible. We 
owe it all to Him. How pitiful for a man to 
use the very intellect and the power of speech, 
and the printed page to disparage Christ and 
Christianity, when but for these last the first 
would have been possible! Christ has given 
us all our wisdom, and will give us more as we 
are able to bear it.—J. F. Tomkins. 
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WAR. 


War is a work I blush to tell 
Transcending all we read of hell, 
Involving crimes of blackest name, 
Transformed to deeds of highest fame. 
Two princely murderers show their skill 
In teaching subjects how to kill, 

Then call them forth prepared to fight 
And in this savage work delight. 
Felonious deeds in civil life 

Are virtues deemed in martial strife 
And every vice the good abhor 

Is sanctioned by the laws of war. 

By wholesale gambling of two nations 
What robberies, murders, devastations. 
In countless multitudes are spread. 
Diffussing horror, war and dread. 
What term but war can critics find 
Expressing crimes of every kind? 





For “ THe FRIEND.”’ 


Krishnu-Pal of India. 


The following is taken partly from the ‘‘Story 
of the Hymns.”’ 

Dr. Carey had spent six years of toil in India, 
and had seen no results from his labors. He 
had prayed, and studied, and waited with a 
heavy, but not with a despondent heart. At 
length the Master granted a first token of his 
favor and blessing. Krishnu, while engaged 
in his work as a carpenter, fell and broke his 
arm. Carey’scompanion and fellow-laborer in 
the mission, Thomas, was called to set the 
broken limb, and after his work as a surgeon 
was done he most fervently preached the gos- 
pel to the assembled crowd. The unfortunate 
carpenter was affected even to tears, and readily 
accepted an invitation to call on the mission- 
aries for further instruction. The truth took 
deep hold on his heart. He told the story he 
had heard to his wife and daughter, and they 
too were so much moved, as to offer them- 
selves as candidates for admission unto the 
Christian church. 

While the question of their acceptance was 
under discussion, on the twenty-second of 
Twelfth Month, 1800, Krishnu and Goluk, his 
brother, openly renounced their caste and set 
down at the table with the missionaries to eat 
with them. This created great surprise among 
the natives. The evening of the same day, 
Krishnu, his wife and daughter went before 
the church and told the process by which they 
had been led to embrace Christianity. 

When it was reported that Krishnu had 
thrown up his caste and become a Christian 
the wildest excitement prevailed. A mob of 
two thousand gathered around his house. They 
dragged him and his brother before the magis- 
trate, but could bring no definite charge against 
them. They were released, and a native sol- 
dier placed as guard at Krishnu’s house. When 
they saw what a wild storm their profession of 
Christianity had created, the two women fal- 
tered and wished to postpone their baptism. 
Goluk did the same; and Krishnu was left to 
encounter the odium and withstand the storm 
alone. He was baptized in the Ganges. The 
governor of India, a number of Portuguese, and 
great crowds of Hindoos and Mohammedans 
were present to witness the rite. 

Dr. Carey walked down into the water with 
his eldest son on one side of him, and Krishnu 
on the other. Amid the profoundest silence 
he explained that it was not the water of the 
sacred river that could wash away sins, but the 
blood of atonement. 


All hearts were impressed. The governor 
wept. Krishnu was the first of a long line. 
When he became a Christian, he was about 
thirty-six years old; and he lived for more 
than twenty years, a faithful and honored dis- 
ciple of the Lord. He became an ardent 
student, and wrote and compiled tracts that 
were eagerly read by his countrymen. He 
died with cholera in 1822, universally lamented. 

Krishnu Pal was the author of the following 
hymn: 

Ou THou, My Sout, Forcet No More. 

Oh, thou, my soul, forget no more 

The Friend who all thy sorrow bore, 

Let every idol be forgot 

But oh my soul, forget Him not. 


Renounce thy works and ways with grief, 
And fly to this divine relief, 

Nor Him forget, who left his throne, 

And for thy life gave up his own. 


Eternal truth and mercy shine 

In Him, and He himself is thine ; 

And canst thou, then, with sin beset 

Such charms, such matchless charms forget! 


Oh, no; till life itself depart, 

His name shall cheer and warm my heart ; 
And lisping this, from earth I'll rise, 

And join the chorus of the skies. 





In a Minority. 

What is a minority? The chosen heroes of 
the earth have been in a minority. There is 
not a social, political, or religious privilege 
that you enjoy to-day that was not bought for 
you by the blood and tears and patient suffer- 
ing of the minority. It is the minority that 
vindicated humanity in every struggle. It is 
a minority that have stood in the van of every 
moral conflict, and achieved all that is noble in 
the history of the world. 

You will find that each generation has been 
always busy in gathering up the scattered 
ashes of the martyred heroes of the past to 
deposit them in the golden urn of a nation’s 
history. 

Look at Scotland, where they are erecting 
monuments — to whom? To the covenanters. 
They were in a minority. Read their history, 
if you can, without the blood tingling to the 
tips of your fingers. These were in the min- 
ority, that through blood, and tears, and boot- 
ings and scourgings-—dyeing the waters with 
their blood, and staining the heather with their 
gore—fought the glorious battle of religious 
freedom. 

Minority! if a man stand up for the right 
though the right be on the scaffold, while the 
wrong sits in the seat of government; if he 
stand for the right, though he eat, with the 
right and truth, a wretched crust; if he walk 
with obloquy and scorn in the by-lanes and 
streets, while the falsehood and wrong ruffle 
it in silken attire, let him remember that 
wherever the right and truth are, there are 
angels gathered around him, and God himself 
stands within the dim future, and keeps watch 
over his own. 

If aman stands for the right and truth, 
though every man’s finger be pointed at him, 
though every woman’s lips be curled at him, 
he stands in a majority; for God and good 
angels are with him, and greater are they that 
are for him, than all they that be against him. 
—Seleeted. 








The Weight of Kings and Queens, 


Everything about sovereigns is of interest to 
the people. Awhile ago we were told that 
Kaiser William had changed his method of 
brushing his mustache, and this was actually 
cabled as news across the Atlantic. Now some 
one has been ascertaining how much the sov- 
ereigns weigh. The heaviest sovereign in Eu- 
rope is Don Carlos I, of Portugal, who weighs 
two hundred and two pounds. This is not at 
all an unusual weight. The late Bishop Peck 
weighed about three hundred pounds, and per- 
haps his equal might now be found among the 
Bishops. Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, weighs one 
hundred and twenty-seven, and King Oscar, of 
Sweden and Norway, only one pound less. The 
German emperor’s average weight is one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, but like all excitable men 
he varies a great deal. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of Austria, weighs one hundred and 
fifty-four; King Victor Emmanuel III, of Italy, 
one hundred and forty-five; Leopold II, King 
of Belgium, one hundred and forty-three; the 
Czar Nicholas I, only one hundred and twenty- 
one pounds, and John Wesley’s average weight 
was about one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
and Jay Gould, the financier and dealer in rail- 
roads, weighed less than one hundred and twen- 
ty-five. The queens seem to surpass most of 
the kings. Queen Victoria is said to weigh 
one hundred and ninety pounds (we have seen 
this reported at one hundred and sixty), and 
the young Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, one 
hundred and fifty (she has not yet got her 
growth). The Queen of Roumania, Carmen 
Sylva, weighs one hundred and eighty. She 
has quite a reputation asa poet. President 
Loubert, of France, would just balance the 
scales, with her on the other side. When we 
saw the little king of Spain, Alphonso XIII, 
looking at us out of a window of the palace in 
Madrid and waving his hand, he was then a 
smal] child and could not have weighed more 
than twenty or thirty pounds, but he now weighs 
ninety-nine. The heaviness of weight is no 
sign either of physical strength or endurance, 
nor does the want of weight, except when it 
is plainly caused by disease, indicate anything. 

The lightest of these kings can weigh very 
heavily upon human liberty, and bear down 
upon their people, even where there is said to 
be much freedom.—Christian Advocate. 





KINGLY INDEPENDENCE.—Boys wish to be 
men that they may be free and do as they like. 
But how few men can do as they like; and the 
more powerful the men the less able they often 
are to have theirownway. They are hemmed 
in and hindered on every side. There is more 
independence in cottages than in palaces—more 
freedom for peasants than kings. A Roman 
emperor once abandoned his empire and went 
into the country to raise cabbages, and rejoiced 
in the change. 

‘‘D’Israeli says that a king of Poland abdi- 
cated his throne and joined the people and be- 
came a porter to carry burdens. And some 
one asked him why he did so, and he replied, 
‘Upon my honor, gentlemen, the load which I 
quit is by far heavier than the one you see me 
carry. The weightiest is but a straw when 
compared to that world under which I labored. 
I have slept more in four nights than I have 
during all my reign. I begin to live and be a 
king myself.—The Christian. 
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Hetty Saunders. 

Hetty Saunders, authoress of ‘‘The Hill of 
Age,” and other verses, was born in the state 
of Delaware—date of her birth unknown; pro- 
bably of slave parentage, and of pure African 
blood. 

She was brought to Salem County, New Jer- 
sey, about the year 1800; and said to have been 
seven years old at the time. She was placed 
in the family of Joseph and Ann Hall, in Elsin- 
boro township, members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, continuing with them and 
their descendants, the Denns, of Mannington 
township, until of mature age. 

In these families she was carefully and kindly 
reared; instructed in all the domestic duties 
pertaining to the servant in a well-ordered 
farmer’s household, of that early date. She 
was taught to read; and of the few select books 
provided for her, the Bible seems to have been 
well studied. How early in life she exhibited 
her power of expressing her thoughts in verse 
is not known; but judging from themes, she 
certainly continued the practice in her later 
years. She was a woman of few words—very 
retiring in her manner, and modest; yet gentle 
and kind; and regarded by those who knew her 
best as a solid character of unobtrusive worth. 
She had the happy faculty of attaching children 
and domestic animals to her in a remarkable 
degree. Thoroughly acquainted with all kinds 
of household work, and conscientiously faithful 
in serving her employers, her help was in con- 
stant demand by her immediate neighbors. One 
family where she was employed fourteen years 
very satisfactorily, say of her that she ‘‘seemed 
so interested in their work that she would often 
stay after night to finish the job she was en- 
gaged in; and then their little dog would in- 
variably follow her to her home, and when she 
closed her door he would turn and go to his 
own home apparently satisfied.’”” Sometimes 
when there was much to do, and she was near- 
ing the end, she would say, ‘‘I am like an old 
horse—the nearer I get home, the faster I can 
trot.” She loved her own little home. Being 
economical in her habits, she saved a sufficient 
sum from her wages to build a small house on 
land provided by the Denn family. In that 
home she found the ‘‘Peace and Quiet” so sim- 
ply described in her verse. She never married. 
She ‘‘liked to live alone?’ surrounding herself 
with many comforts. ‘‘Godliness with con- 
tentment was great gain to her,” and as a wise 
woman said, ‘‘It is much better to live by as 
to die by.’ In that home she died, the fif- 
teenth of Twefth Month, 1862. One who knew 
her well writes: ‘‘that her mind was of superior 
mould, and that simplicity and sincerity were 
conspicuous in her character.’’ Her useful 
and irreproachable life had gained her many 
friends. She was buried with all due respect 
in the Friends’ Cemetery, Salem, New Jersey, 
where a noble oak tree, centuries old. shades 
her grave. The pervading influence at her 
funeral was Peace, Peace,—‘‘Peace, O virtue, 
Peace is all thy own!”’ 

Acts, tenth chapter: thirty-fourth and thirty- 
fifth verses seemed applicable to her condition: 

“‘Then Peter opened his mouth and said, Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: 

“But in every nation he that feareth Him 


oe worketh righteousness is accepted with 
im.” 


The following are Hetty Saunders’ verses, 
entitled, 

“THE HILL OF AGE.” 

The following are Hetty Saunders’s verses, written to 
Judy Wyring (colored), who was over one hundred years 
old. Judy lived in one family more than eighty years, 
and died at the age of one hundred and nine years ; never 
having had a day of sickness until that preceding her 
death. 

Come, tell me, ancient traveler ! 

Whence thou didst engage, 
How long it’s been since thou began 
To climb “The Hill of Age.” 


Thou more than fourscore years hast seen, 
Yet thou art travelling still ; 

I looked up when a little child 
And saw thee on the hill. 


I gazed upon thee carelessly, 
For little then thought I, 

That I should ever be as old, 
Or have to climb so high. 


Like good old Jacob, when his years 
Had grown to wondrous length, 
His Master told him, “ As thy days 

So shall be thy strength.” 


Moses climbed the lofty mount 
And there was made to stop ; 
Nor could he boast of longer days, 
When he reached Pisgah’s top. 


From there he viewed fair Canaan’s land, 
The land of Israel’s pride, 

From there he gave a longing look, 
He looked, he bowed, he died. 


’Tis thine, thou ancient pilgrim : 
‘Tis thine to be the same ; 

No long and lingering illness 
Shall rack thy aged frame. 


But from the time I saw thee first. 
I past that age must be ; 

But Oh, I cannot climb the rugged 
Hill of Age, like thee. 


Quiet, calm, and innocent, 
Thou along dost bound ; 

No hoary hairs adorn thy head ; 
Thy head with youth is crowned. 


From pain, from sickness and from care, 
From every cumbrance free ; 

Queen Victoria on her throne, 
Indeed might envy thee. 


Go on, thou ancient traveler ! 
None can pass thee by— 
Thousands are traveling up the hill, 
And but few will reach as high. 


Thrice happy, happy aged one ! 
Thus when thy strength shall fail, 

The Lamb will stand with outstretched hand, 
To lead thee through the vale. 

— Select Miscellany. 





A ForBIDDEN QUADRUPED.—The fiat of the 
nation has gone forth against the mongoose. 
Before Congress adjourned a bill was passed 
by both houses prohibiting its importation. 

The mongoose is a native of India. It is 
death on ratsandsnakes. For the destruction 
it works among these pests it is highly prized. 
But when it clears out the rats and snakes it 
betakes itself to birds and eggs and any sort 
of small game it can get holdof. This is why 
the Department of Agriculture classifies it as 
a noxious animal. Weighed in the balance, 
away from its native land, its vices are found 
to outweigh its virtues, and, therefore, it is 
to be kept out of Uncle Sam’s broad domain. 

Thus far very few specimens of the mon- 





goose have been introduced into this country. 
The effect of exclusion is based mainly on the 
experience of Jamaica. That island once suf- 
fered from the plague of rats, which were par- 
ticularly destructive in the canefields. They 
were held responsible for an annual loss of 
something like $500,000. In Second Month, 
1873, nine individuals of mongoose, four males 
and five females, were introduced from India. 

They increased with remarkable rapidity 
and soon spread all over the island, even to 
the tops of the highest mountains. They 
proved inveterate rat destroyers. A decade 
after their introduction it was estimated that 
they were thus saving the sugar planters $225, - 
000 per annum. And the mongoose was blessed. 

Still the mongoose increased, and its mur- 
derous habits became more and more apparent 
as the rats diminished. It destroyed young 
poultry, kids, lambs, puppies, kittens, small 
game, birds which nested on or near the ground, 
eggs, ground lizards, frogs, turtles’ eggs and 
land crabs. It was also known to eat ripe 
bananas, pineapples, young corn, pears, sweet 
potatoes, cocoanuts and other fruits. Towards 
the close of the second decade the mongoose 
came to be regarded as the worst pest ever 
introduced into the island —worse than the 
rats which it destroyed. Then the mongoose 
was Officially anathematized. 

Hawaii, where the mongoose was introduced: 
in 1881, underwent a somewhat similar experi- 
ence, and in 1892 a law was passed forbidding 
the introduction, breeding or keeping of the 
mongoose on that island. All of which goes 
to show that the mongoose is a good animal 
to let alone where nature has placed it.— 
Baltimore Herald. 








IF there be anything more poignant than a 
body pining away for want of bread it is a 
mind that dies for want of enlightenment.— 
Victor Hugo. 





THE country life is to be preferred, for there 
we see the works of God; but in cities little 
else but the works of men.— Wm. Penn. 








Items Concerning the Society. 


Among members of other Meetings reported last 
week as attending that of Philadelphia, the names 
of Howard and Geraldine G. Taylor of England 
should be omitted. 





On Seventh-day evening Henry T. Outland, of 
North Carolina, accompanied a Friend, who had ap- 
pointed meetings in Columbus, and Crosswicks, N. 
J. After the evening meeting at Crosswicks, they 
assayed to go to Mansfield Meeting next day, and 
to Crosswicks, “but the spirit suffered him not.” 
So he passed over to Moorestown and Merchant- 
ville Meetings on First-day, while the other Friend 
proceeded to the meetings announced. As had 
been H. T. Outland’s custom during the week of 
Yearly Meeting, he met at the house of his sojourn 
in the city on First-day evening several young 
persons who were interested to gather with him 
(and during the week with other approved min- 
isters sometimes attending), in a solemnized re- 
ligious opportunity ; afterwards the same night 
he departed for his home in North Carolina. 

Abram Fisher also returns to attend his Quar- 
terly Meeting in North Carolina at Piney Woods 
before proceeding to the meetings in his prospect 
in New York State, New England (Westerly) and 
Canada. 

Eli Harvey and Thomas Elmore attended meeting 
at Media on First-day, and one appointed in Lans- 





